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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 739.) 


Leinster Province-meeting began on Second- 
day, the sixth of Eleveath-month, both for wor- 
ship and discipline, and on Third-day, the 
National meeting, which held four days. The 
several sittings thereof, being in general attended 
with a sense of Divine goodness, and the testi- 
mony of Truth ran strong against hypocrisy, 
covetousness, libertinism, and pride among the 
professors thereof; but in a consolatory stream 
to the humble and contrite children of the 
family, in a thankful sense whereof the name 
of the Lord was praised, who is worthy for ever 
and ever! We tarried a few days longer with 
Friends iu Dublin, and then went to meetings 
at Baltiboys, Timaboe, Rathangan, and Eden- 
derry, and a religious sitting in John Pim's 
family, at Nurney, then returning to Edenderry, 
attended their Monthly Meeting, where, having 
a concern to visit some families of Friends, we 
went to most of them in that town, and to the 
house of a widow in the country, where we had 
a good opportunity with her and her children. 
I asked the Friend who accompanied us, whether 
there was any other Friends’ house to which we 
had not been ; he said he thought not; but my 
mind had a draught to some house, and I point- 
ed toward it; he then said he believed he knew 
where; so we went to the place, and the family 
being called together, I inquired whether there 
was not another belonging to the house, and was 
toldthere was; as soon as he came, I knewit was 
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the man whom my mind was concerned to visit, and 
something I had to express, reached and tendered 
him very much, he being exceeding wild and 
fashionable, and did not love to attend religious 
meetings, but truth now reached him. On the 
First-day following, I saw him at Edenderry 
meeting, where the visitation seemed to be re- 
newed to him. I afterwards heard that he con- 
tinued to be sober and thoughtful, and I was 
thankful to the Lord that He was pleased to 
condescend in mercy to gather the outcast of 
Israel. Being clear of this place, I returned to 


Dublin, and having a concern on my mind to 
visit the families of some who made profession 
of truth, but were disorderly in their conduct, 
we began that service, being accompanied by 


several Friends, and the Lord was pleased to 
own the work. During our stay, we were care- 
ful to attend all the meetings in this city for 
worship and discipline, one of which was a 
Quarterly Meeting for the youth, in which many 
were tendered by the love of God, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. We visit- 
ed about sixty families, in most, whereof, the 
Lord was pleased to favor with authority to set 
the testimony of truth over the heads of the 
corrupt, disorderly professors, and to influence 
with understanding to divide the word and 
counsel of truth to the different states of those 
we visited; in an humble sense whereof, let 
my soul obey and adore Him, who is alone 
worthy for ever ! 

As I apprehended the women’s meeting to be 
slack of doing their part of duty, as true helps 
in the exercise of the discipline, and a proper 
care over the flock and family of the Lord a 
weighty concern attended me to express in 
writiug my sense of what was the proper busi- 
ness belonging to women’s meetings, which I 
showed to the men Friends, and had their cun- 
currence to lay it before the women’s meeting, 
in order for their encouragement and practice 
in the wisdom of Truth, and it was afterwards 
sent to the women’s meetings throughout the 
nation. 

The vessel in which we came to Ireland be- 
ing ready to sail, and the master desirous of our 
company to return with him, I felt so clear and 
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easy, that I intended to go; but when he. sent 
us word to come on board, I was more inclined 
to stay that day, and went to meeting, being 
First-day, and he sailed; but meeting with con- 
trary winds and dark weather, was obliged to 
put back into Dublin harbor, after about a 
week’s fatigue. My being withheld from em- 
barking, I thought was a remarkable kindness 
and favor from my great and good Master; 
praised be hisname! We had afterwards several 
good meetings, in some of which, it became my 
concern to recommend silence by example, of 
which they stood in much need. And on the 
twenty-third of the First-month, (1753,) after 
having travelled in Ireland thirteen hundred and 
fifteen miles, and had one hundred and thirty-four 
meetings, besides many family visits, feeling my 


mind to be fully clear, we went on board a ship 


of Whitehaven, Allen Wilson, master, having in 
wuch love taken leave of our friends; and after 
a short, but stormy, rough passage of about 
twenty-three hours, arrived at Whitehaven, with 
hearts humbly thankful to the Lord who had 
preserved us; the master saying that he had 
not kuown the like for twelve years, although he 
had sailed between the two ports very constantly. 
Next day after our arrival, our friend John Harris 
of Highfield, with whom we had left our horses, 
brought them to us and we went home with him, 
and visiting the meetings in the neighborhood, 
several of which, particularly the last at Pardsay 
Hall, were large and precious opportunities, and 
I thought I could perceive that my former pain- 
ful labors among them had been blessed, for which 
I was truly thankful to the holy Head of the 
church and Master of the assemblies cf His 
people. From thence we went to Lortovhall, 
and had an evening meeting with the people of 
the town, to which came the priest and most of 
his hearers, and although the craft and conduct 
of the hirelings were much set forth, all was 
quiet and it ended well. 

From thence we went to Kendal, and staying 
a general meeting there, proceeded to divers 
others in Yorkshire, and Lancashire, and to one 
we had appointed at Coln, where are no mem- 
bers of our society, and though a poor, dark, 
town in respect to religion, the people behaved 
soberly, and many were tendered by the gentle, 
yet powerful reaches of Heavenly goodness. 
And I may say, that in riding through some 
towns in England, where no Friend dwelt, I 
felt a secret salutation of love to the inhabitants, 
though of a seed yet ungathered; but my pres- 
ent business in general, was to the children of 
the family, that when it shall please the Lord 
to open the eyes of others to behold Zion, no 
stumbling block might appear to offend the be- 
holders, or dim her heavenly beauty, 

From hence, passing to Halifax we hada 
large open meeting there, and divers others in 
Yorkshire, until we came to our friend John 
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Haslam’s at Hansworth Woodhouse, then to 
Sheffield, where we visited some families to our 
satisfaction, and after attending two meetings 
in Derbyshire, returned to John Haslam’s and 
again to Sheffield, and sat their morning meet- 
ing on First-day, and in the afternoon attended 
the burial of Ellen Atwick, a Friend of good 
repute, to which many people came, and I had a 
favorable opportunity ; being then clear, I went 
to Blythe in Nottinghamshire, and had a meet- 
ing, and several in other towns this week, and 
reached Raweliff in Yorkshire, on First-day. 
On the night before, I had a dream which much 
affected me; “I thought I heard a kind of 
melody and singing at my left hand, whereupon 
I said, What do ye rejoice at ; which continuing 
I said, your singing is somewhat like David’s re- 
joicing before the ark, but I see it not, and heard 
a voice on my right saying, the ark is in the 
land of the Philistines, where it was taken 
through the wickedness of the priests and sins 
of the people, who removed the ark from Shiloh, 
to strengthen them in battle; whereupon I 
awoke and was under some exercise for a time 
concluding it was ominous, but saw no further, 
until we went to meeting in the forenoon, where 
T soon heard a kind of tuneful sighing, which 
kept increasing, and turning my head to dis- 
cover from whence it came, found it to be at my 
left hand. After a while a person stood up and 
spoke a few sentences of extraordinary enjoy- 
ment which were to be felt. My mind was 
pained and after he sat down, I stood up and 
said, What are ye doing? and what do you feel 
to occasion this rejoicing ? and should have pro- 
ceeded to have told them my thoughts, but in- 
stantly my dream came into my mind, and so 
with little addition sat down very sorrowfully ; 
after the meeting, I went to dinner, but could 
not eat much or be cheerful; at the afternoon 
meeting we had the same tune until my spirit 
was afflicted ; but laboring to know that quiet 
which is not easily disturbed, I received strength 
in a loving frame of mind to inform them that 
I feared they were mistaken in their states and 
conditions, for that death reigned, and it was 
rather a time of mourning. And as truth arose 
in some good degree, that floating formal sea 
became dried up. And in the evening having 
the company of the chief singer among them, I 
had a singular freedom simply to relate my 
dream to him, with a desire that he might ex- 
amine whether the ark enclosing the pure testi- 
mony was preserved safe amongst them; which 
shut. up further conversation. In a few days 


after, an intimate friend asked me how [ fared 
there, I repeated to him my dream, and he told 
me it was very significant, for that a wither- 
ing had taken place in that meeting, and that 
person had several children who were married 
to such that did not profess with us, and being 
treated with as a parent, he said it might bea 
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means of increasing the meeting, if those they 
had married came to meeting with them, and 
discouraged Friends from dealing with them, lest 
it shquld prevent them. 

Then taking a meeting at Selby, we proceeded 
to the Quarterly Meeting at York, which con- 
tinued two days, and was a good meeting; here 
we met my brother William Brown, to our mu- 
tual comfort, after a separation of nineteen 
months; we soon parted again, he going towards 
Lancaster, and we to several meetings in York- 
shire, and some in Lincolnshire. In some places 
I observed the form to remain and life to be 
wanting, and in others the professors of truth 
are too generally declined from both; true life 
gives birth to a true form; but the mere form 
will never produce the life of Truth. From 
hence we went to Retford and Mansfield, in 
Nottinghamshire, and at the last town had two 
meetings, one of which, was with Friends by 
themselves; for it did not always appear conve- 
nient to deliver too publicly, those things which 
tended to the reproof of some disorderly walk- 
ers in the family, lest it should rather harden 
than restore and heal, especially, where their 
conduct did not occasion open reproach. Then 
taking a meeting at Broughton, we went to 
Nottingham, and had three meetings there on 
First-day, and the next at Oxham, with a few 
Friends who were glad thereof, being sometimes 
missed by travellers. The day following, we 
had an appointed meeting at Nottingham to 
satisfaction. In this place, they are troubled 
with some ranters, who force themselves into 
meetings for discipline. Friends were exhorted 
to keep up the testimony of Truth in the meek, 
humble spirit thereof, in which its dominion will 
stand for ever. We then spent some time in 
visiting many meetings in Leicestershire, taking 
one at Oakham in Rutlandshire, where some 
innocent Friends live, and I think it is the only 
meeting of Friends in that country. At Bos- 
wellstreet we had a meeting with some who had 
been lately convinced, but had not yet known a 
true establishment, in humbly waiting for the 
power of Truth, to give a solid growth in pure 
religion. The same evening we had a meeting 
at Coventry to good satisfaction; and the week 
following came to Dudley in Worcestershire, 
where we lodged at James Payton’s, whose sister 
Catharine was preparing to go on a religious 
visit to America. Staying the meeting on First- 
day in Dudley, we went to divers others in this 
county, and Warwickshire, and came to Haden 
in Northamptonshire, at which meeting many 
— came, some of whom were very unruly, 

ut the power of Truth prevailing, it ended quiet- 
ly, praised be the Lord who is allsufficient for 
His own work! Visiting several other meetings 
jn this county, at one of them held in an even- 
ing, at Chipping-Norton, there where many 
tender young people, to whom I felt a salutation 
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in the love of Truth; but before I thought it 
safe for me to stand up, a young man not much 
like a Friend stood up, and began to exhort them 
to be faithful in discharging whatsoever the Lord 
required of them, and how eminently He would 
be with, and qualify them for His work, as 
though they were all appointed to enter upon 
some extraordinary great service; at which my 
mind was much grieved, for I thought it would 
be more suitable for them deeply to retire and 
wait for the virtue of Truth and sap of life, to 
experience a growth in grace and the knowledge 
of God, that they might be prepared to work out 
their own salvation ; to expect a young tree to 
produce abundance of fruit before the branches 
are come forth and spread with strength to bear 
it, is not reasonable; the words “ sit down’ 
passed through my mind for some time, and at 
length I spoke them so as for him to hear, which 
I perceived by a small stop he made; but going 
on again, I said prithee friend sit down, which 
he did, but I felt that my saying so surprised 
the people and perhaps offended some, and that 
it would be in vain to deliver what was on my 
mind, so expressing a few sentences only, I sat 
down very sorrowfully, and the meeting ended. 
I was informed by a Friend at our lodgings that 
he was one lately come from the Methodists, 
which I before apprehended by his appearance. 
On going to bed 1 was much concerned lest it 
should hurt him, and deeply sought to know 
whether [ had not spoken to him in a selfish 
spirit, because he had taken the time of the 
meeting appointed on my account, and feeling 
love towards him, [ prayed in spirit that the 
Lord would be pleased to preserve him from 
harm thereby, and that if I had done wrong, I 
might be made sensible of rebuke for my futare 
instruction ; when in great calmness | under- 
stood that it would not hurt him, so I went into 
a quiet sleep. After a meeting the next day at 
Sibbard, a woman Friend who was at the meet- 
ing the evening before, desired me to send by 
her a message, or write to the young man, for 
she was fearful he would go beside himself. 1 
told her that when I spake to him I thought my- 
self right, and knew what I was about; but 
now I could not see what to do at present, and 
to act by her direction was dangerous, so we 
parted, and in about a week after, a Friend let 
me know that there was no danger of his re- 
ceiving hurt, but hoped he would be benefited. 

From hence, taking a few meetings on my 
way, we arrived at London on the seventh of 
the Sixth-month, and next day attended Grace 
Church Street meeting, and in the following 
week the Yearly Meeting, which was comfortable 
and solid, divers weighty matters being therein 
proposed for consideration from several of the 
counties, which centred rather to benefit, though 
in the management of the affairs, there appeared 
in some, a disposition to oppose what they 
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thought to be pew, notwithstanding the same 
things appeared very expedient to others, who, 
from their prospect thereof, might urge their 
sentiments rather too strongly. A prospect of 
the Lord’s servants truly disciplined, armed and 
qualified for His work, and of such who equip, 
arm, and arrange themselves, and move by their 
own direction, was presented to my view ina 
dream one night during the time of this meet 
ing. ‘I thought i beheld two armies set in 
array against each other, one of them well armed 
with swords and muskets; the other had no 
formal weapons for their defence; but a charge 
given them by their General to keep their ranks, 
and gently to march directly forward as he should 
lead, no man reaching forth his own hand to de- 
fend himself. They joined in battle, and when 
one of the unarmed soldiers was borne hard upon 
by his opponent, he reached forth his hand at 
arms length, when a sword took off one of bis 
fingers, and the blood sprinkled on several of his 
fellow soldiers; whereupon, knowing the orders 
given, I cried out if that hand had not been so 
stretched out, this wound would not have been 
received, and so I awakened.” And on the 
morrow was fully convinced that in transacting 
the affairs of Truth, the honor of God should 
be our only view, with a single eye to His di- 
rection, and self made of no reputation, which 
will be a shield against all reflections and personal 
censures; for it so happened, that a valuable 
zealous Friend being strongly reflected on as 
’ being a prejudiced party, and being a little 
warmed thereby, made an overhasty, and per- 
haps too warm a reply, which is apt to stir up 
warmth in those who depend on no other guard 
than their own armour, and with their own 
strength use a selfish weapon. By this unguard- 
ed reply, the Friend brought a reproof on him- 
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ple of light and life, it appears to methatasystem. 
atic teaching at regular periods, as on First-days, 
of those principles as they have been borne by 
the ancient worthies, will be more likely tg lead 
into a traditionary reverence of the pétuliar 
views and testimonies of the Society, and thus 
turn the mind away from a dependence upon the 
immediately revealed will of God. 

In the establishment of such schouls, the 
writers who favor them have not designated what 
would be the course of instruction to be pursued 
in them, and I can therefore only conjecture what 
it probably would be. Ifthe design be to in- 
culcate a love for, and an acquaintance with the 
fundamental principle of the society, I ask can 
such a love and such an acquaintance be taught 
to children ? can their minds be brought into that 
state at regular periods, in which they are pre- 
pared to receive such instruction? and if so, can 
that instruction be imparted to them by men or 
women, however pious ? I think not, for this ever 
has and ever will remain to be the preroga- 
tive of God ; all the purest and most gifted instru- 
ment can do is to point, and invite to that state 
of stillness and quietude of mind in which we 
may hear the inspeaking word, and feel it to 
quicken and qualify the mind to obry its com- 
mands. 

Now if this be the object to be attained by 
those schools, have we not such opportunities 
open to our children, at those seasons when we 
assemble to worship our Heavenly Father? Op- 
portunities where, if we but set them the example, 
we may be instrumental in inducing them to re- 
tire into that state of stillness above alluded to. 

If it be the object in the course of instruction 
to teach them the Scriptures, and to draw from 
thence the foundation for the truth of our testi- 
monies, I think we have an abundant evidence 


self and some others that were united in the! of the consequences, resulting therefrom in our 


cause of truth; the victory belongs tothe Lamb 
for ever, who, when He was spit upon and re- 
viled, did not again revile. 
(To be continued. 
sineensmlltlliiaicineneence 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Having observed in some recent numbers of 
the Intelligencer, some communications under the 
above caption, and an invitation for Friends to give 
their views thereon, I have felt that it would be 
right for me to give expression through its 
columns of the feelings I have in relation to the 
subject, in order that it may be examined from 
different points of observation. 

While I fully agree with the sentiment, that 
instilling into the tender miods of the youth of 
our Society an appreciation of the beauty and 
purity of our vital principles, will aid them in 
yielding to the dictates of the indwelling princi- 


(so called) orthodox brethren. Those who are 
conversant with the effects produced among them 
have marked the gradual sliding off from a de- 
pendence upon the teachings of the spirit toa 
dependence upon the letter, and instead of 
“minding the Light,” according to the legacy 
left by that great Apostle truth, George Fox, 
and of trying and proving all things by the 
Spirit of Truth, as revealed in themselves, many 
of them have adopted the view, that the Scriptures 
are the ultimate appeal for the truth of every 
doctrine, and the propriety of every practice, 
which evidently leads into a dependence upon 
the letter instead of the spirit. 

Far be it from me to place any obstacle in the 
way of a proper guarded education of our beloved 
youth, yet I would deeply deplore the adoption 
of any course of instruction, that would weaken 
a dependence upon the immediate revelation of 
the spirit of Truth. 

Hence, from the view which I take of the sub- 
ject, while I do not call in question the sincer- 
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ity or devotion to the best interests of the Society, 
of those who have proposed the establishment of 
these schools, it appears to me that they would 
produce a contrary effect from that which is de- 
sired, and instead of adding to the strength and 
perpetuity of the Society, would in the end 
weaken, and contribute to its ultimate decay. 

Rather let us who are making the profession 
of the principles of the Society, and who feel the 
necessity of guarding the youthful mind from 
the contaminating influences by which it is often 
surrounded, look closely to our steps, see that 
our example corresponds with our profession, and 
we shall then exercise a far more powerful influ- 
ence towards preserving the young within the 
pale of the Society, and indoctrinating them with 
its principles than by any system of regular in- 
struction in the letter; place them as much as 
possible, while obtaining the necessary education 
to fit them for worldly business, under the influ- 
ence of such examples, and as their minds be- 
come turned inward, and there enabled to drink 
at the fountain of Divine instruction, they will 
in time, when qualified to bear them, understand 
our testimonies, and feel the necessity to bear 
them, and then they will be borne availingly to 
the advancement of our principles, and the 
cause of Truth in the earth. 


JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Mendon, 1st mo., 1861. 


— ete 
MARMADUKE STEVENSON. 


This is the name of one of the first victims of 
the Quaker persecutions. He was executed in 
Boston, October 27, 1659. It does not appear 
that he or Rvbinson, his fellow-sufferer, was 
guilty of the extravagances which some of the 
sect had manifested in England, or that they 
were any other than peaceful missionaries of their 
faith, moved, as they supposed, by a Divine im- 
pulse. Stevenson’s letter, written when in Bos- 
ton jail, describes his experience and call to the 


the Lord I was put toa stand, being as [ was but 
a child for such a weighty matter. So at the 
time appointed Barbadoes was set before me, 
unto which [ was required of the Lord to go, and 
leave my dear and loving wife and tender child- 
ren ; for the Lord said unto me immediately by 
his spirit that he would be a husband to my 
wife and father to my children I went to 
Barbadoes, 4th month, 1658, heard there of the 
New England law to put the servants of the 
Lord to death. The word of the Lord came to me, 
saying, ‘ Thou koowest not but that thou mayest 
go thither.’ I kept this word in my heart... . 
I went to Rhode Island. The word of the Lord 
came to me, ‘Go to Boston with thy brother, 
William Robinson.’ I was obedient, and for this 
I suffer death. 

MARMADUKE STEVENSON, 
but have a new name given me which the world 
knows not of, written in the Lamb’s book of life. 

Written in Boston Prison in 8th month, 1659.” 


nica ena 
A NOBLE BOY. 


The following touching episode in street life 
in Paris, is a beautiful gem. 

About nine o’clock in the morning a little boy 
of twelve, whose jacket of white cloth and apron 
ditto, distinctly indicated that he followed the 
profession of pastry cook, was returning from 
market with an open basket on his head, contain- 
ing butter and eggs. When he had reached the 
vicinity of the church of St. Eustache, the little 
fellow, who could only with difficulty make bis 
way through the crowd, was violently jostled by 
a stranger who was passing, so that his basket 
tipped, and fell to the ground with its contents. 
The poor lad, when he saw his eggs all broken 
and his butter tumbled in the gutter began to 
ery bitterly, and wring his hands. A person 
who happened to be in the crowd, that had gath- 
ered around the little fellow, drew a ten sou 
piece from his pocket and giving it to the boy, 


ministry and missionary life, and to leave his! asked the rest who stood around him to do the 


“ dear and loving wife and tender children.” It 
is touchingly beautiful. We copy part of it from 
Sewell :— 

“ In the beginning of the year 1665 I was at 
the plough in the east parts of Yorkshire, in Old 
England, and as [ walked after the plough I was 
filled with the love and presence uf the living 
God, which did ravish my heart when I felt it, 
for it did increase and abound in me like a living 
stream; so did the love and life of God run 
through me like precious ointment, giving a pre- 
cious smell that made me to stand still; and as I 
stood a little still, with my heart and mind stayed 
on the Lord, the word of the Lord came to me 
in a still, swall voice, which I did hear perfectly, 
saying to me, in the secret of my heart and con- 
science, ‘I have ordained thee a prophet unto 
the nations.’ And at the hearing of the word of 


same, to make up the less occasioned by this ac- — 
cident. Influenced by. his example, every one 

present eagerly complied, and very speedily the 
boy’s apron contained a respectable collection 
of coppers and silver. When all had contributed 
their quota, our young valet, whose distress had 
vanished in a moment as though by enchantment, 
warmly thanked his new benefactors for their 
kindness, and forthwith proceeded to count the 
sum he had received, which amounted to no less, 
than twenty-two francs and thirty-five centimes. 
But, instead of quietly putting this sum in his 
pocket, he produced the bill of the articles he 
had lost, and as its total amounted only to four- 
teen francs, he appropriated no more than that 
sum, and then observing in the group that sur- 
rounded him a poor woman in rags, the gallant 
little fellow walked right to her, and placed the 


























remainder in her hand. Certainly it would have 
been impossible to show himself more deserving 
of public generosity, or acknowledge it in a 
handsomer manner. The boy’s noble conduct 
was greeted with the applause of the crowd, who 
were delighted to find such delicacy and pro- 
priety of feeling in one s0 young. 
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THE STARS AND THE EARTH, OR THOUGHTS 


UPON SPACE, TIME, AND ETERNITY., 
Continued from page 743.) 


In order to point out the way in which we can 
bring ourselves to consider the universe as one 
indivisible unit, we had, as I have above remark- 
ed, two questions to solve; first, that there is 
only one truth, or, at least, that all truths may 
be considered as a single one, and one which is 
only divisible from the imperfection of human 
knowledge. The first part of the proposition I 
think we have proved; in the second part we 
have to show that the phenomena of the uni- 
verse which are referrible to Space and Time 
may be equally well conceived as forming toge- 
ther a single point. 

By means of the journey which we have ima- 
gined an observer to take from a star of the 
twelfth magnitude, down to the earth, in an im- 
measurably short space of time, we have shown 
that there is a point of observation from which 
the whole expanse of time, with the occurrences 
which took place in it, appear to be compressed 
into a single point. But as, in such a case, the 
events themselves do not in reality appear to us, 
but we see their images on the light in the quick- 
est succession, the problem still remains :—to 
compress these events into a single point, and to 
make it intelligible that they themselves, and 
not only their images, can happen most com- 
pletely in a single moment of time; and, even 
more, that a space of time, which we call long 
or short, is actually and really caused by our bu- 
man mode of comprehension. 

Let us suppose, that from some given time, 
for example from to-day, the course of the stars 
and of our earth becomes twice as rapid as before, 
and that the year passes by in six months, each 
season in six weeks, and each day in twelve 
hours; that the period of the life of man is in 
like manner reduced to one half of its present 
duration, so that, speaking in general terms, the 
longest human life, instead of eighty years, lasts 
for forty, each of which contains as many of the 
new days of twelve hours as the former years did, 
when the days were twenty-four hours long ; the 
drawing of our breath and the stroke of the 
pulse would proceed with double their usual rap- 
idity, and our new period cf life would appear 
to us of the normal length. 

The hands of the clock would no longer make 
the circuit in one hour and in twelve, but the 
long hand in thirty minutes, the short one in six 
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hours. The development of plants and animals 
would take place with double their usual speed ; 
and the wind and the lightning would consume, 
in their rapid course, but one half of their pre- 
sent time. 

With these suppositions, I ask, in what way 
should we be affected by the change? The an- 
swer to this question is, We should be cc gni- 
zant of nochange. Weshould even consider one 
who supposed or who attempted to point out that 
such a change had taken place was mad, or we 
should look upon him as an enthusiast. We 
should have no possible ground to consider that 
any other condition had existed. 

Now, as we can determine the lapse of any period 
of time only by comparison, or by measuring it with 
some other period, and as every division of time 
which we use in our comparison or in our mea- 
surements has been lessened by one half its du- 
ration, the original proportion would still remain 
unchanged. 

Our forty years would pass as the eighty did; 
we should perform every thing twice as quickly 
as before ; but as our life, our breath, and move- 
ments are proportionately hastened, it would be 
impossible to measure the increased speed, or 
even toremark it. As far as we could tell, every 
thing had remained precisely as it was before, 
not comparatively, but absolutely, provided we 
had no standard, external to the accelerated 
course of events in the world, by which we could 
perceive the changes or measure them. A simi- 
lar result would follow, if we imagined the 
course of time reduced to the fourth, instead of 
to the half, so that the year would consist of 
three months, the greatest age of man would 
be reduced to twenty of the present years, and 
our entire life, with that of all the creatures 
about us, would be passed in a proportionately 
shortened period. In this case, we should not 
only not perceive the change, but we should in 
reality suffer no change, since we should live to 
see every thing which we should otherwise have 
seen; and all the experience and the events of 
our life, in their duration and with their conse- 
quences, would rewain unchanged in the rala- 
tions which they bear to one another. 

For the same reasons, if the period and pro- 
cesses of life, and the course of events in the 
world around us, were accelerated a thousand or 
a million times, or, in short, if they were infi- 
nitely shortened, we should obtain a similar re- 
sult; and we can in this way imagine the en- 
tire course of the history of the world compress- 
ed into a single immeasurably short space of time, 
without our being able to perceive the change; 
in fact, without our having undergone any change. 
For, whether any space of‘ time is longer or short- 
er is a question which can only be answered, 
and which can, indeed, only be looked upon as 
reasonable, if we are able to compare the time 
to be measured with some other limited period, 
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but not if we compare it to the endless duration 
which is looked upon as without beginniog and 
without end, which we call “ Time.” 

Hence the proposition, that for the occurrence 
of any given event a certain lapse of time is re- 
quisite, may be altogether rejected. This time 
which elapses during the occurrance is rather 
accidental than necessary, and it might as easily 
be any other period. We shall bring another ex- 
ample to our aid to illustrate the point more 
clearly: A tune may be performed in different 
times, either quicker or slower, without altering 
thereby in any way its nature. The intervals, 
the succession of the tones, and the proportion- 
ate length of one note to another, remain un- 
changed; but the impression which it makes 
upon the hearer will be different, if his entire 
life has not undergone a corresponding and pro- 
portionate change. Now, suppose a musical clock 
is so contrived as to play any piece in a space of 
time which may be determined at pleasure: this 
time may be lengthened or shortened, and it may 
be so much shortened, that it can become almost 
infinitely small. tis therefore possible, accord- 
ing to the notion of possibility which was laid 
down in the First Part, tocause the longest piece 
of music to be played in an immeasurably short 
space of time, and even although our ears would 
be as little able to distinguish and appreciate 
the succession of the separate parts, as our eyes 
are to unravel the over-crowded and rushing 
stream of the images in a history of four thou- 
sand years in a single moment, yet, in one case 
as in the other, we only require that the hu- 
man senses should become finer and more per- 
fect, in order to render such comprehension pos- 
sible. 

Thus, as the tune remains unchanged in its 
nature, even when performed in the shortest 
space of time,—and it can and must be imagined 
to exist in itse/f, without reference to any time 
in which it sounds,—and as sucha space wasonly 
necessary for the mode of organization of our 
senses, which is of such a kind that the ear can- 
not perceive the different tones in any other way 
than successively, so the succession of events can 
and must be considered independently of the 
time in which they happen; and, on the other 
hand, Time can as little be imagined to exist 
alone and in itself as we can imagine “‘ Allegro” 
and “* Adagio” to exist without auy tune or melo- 
dy. 
"But if it is objected, that, even when the lapse 
of time has been infinitely shortened, there still 
remains some period, and that the expansion of 
time has not been completely set aside, it may 
be answered scientifically, that, in its strictest 
sense, the idea of any thing infinitely small is 
the same as the idea of nothing; for, as long us 
more than nothing remains, we must continue to 
divide it, and the search after an infinitely small 
space is only satisfied when we have arrived at 
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that which is really indivisible, viz. a point which 
has no parts. 

Bat, by continuing the comparison to a tune 
which we have commenced, we can refute the 
objection in a popular way. 

It does not require even the shortest space of 
time to comprehend the idea of the tune, or even 
to present it to our senses, and communicate it 
to those of others. This simply follows from 
the consideration of the page of music upon 
which it is written. Here the tune exists entire 
and altogether, and not in successive parts ; and 
the time which a musician requires to read it is 
not caused by the nature of the melody, but is a 
consequence of the impossibility of taking in 
and understanding the whole contents of the page 
in an indivisibly short space of time. Thus, a 
looking-glass represents the objects which are 
placed opposite to it, not one after the other, but 
altogether and at once, without requiring for the 
purpose the lapse of any time whatever. From 
all these consideratious, it becomes sufficiently 
clear that Time is merely a mode and condition 
by which the human mind, with the assistance 
of human senses, perceives the occurrence of 
events; whilst the events themselves, in all their 
fulness and perfection, may occur in a longer ora 
shorter time, and thus must be looked upon as 
independent of time. A thought or an idea is 
something momentary. He who has such an 
idea has it entire and at once. But he who wishes 
to communicate it to others requires for the pur- 
pose a certain time, just as such a space is also 
necessary for those to whom it is communicated. 
Hence, time is not uecessary for the origination 
or existence of the idea, but only for its commu- 
nication and comprehension; and the idea exists 
as independently of time as, according to the 
points we have discussed before, the entire his- 
tory of the world can and must be looked upon 
as independent of time. Time is only the 
rhythm of the world’s history. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, it will be 
useful to recapitulate, as clearly as we can, the 
course of our reflections. 

Of the three ways in which we thought we could 
solve the contradiction between a Manifold World 
and a Single Creator, we entered upon that one 
which denied the existence of the multiplicity 
in the world, and by which it can be supposed 
that the world is really single and indivisble, 
and that it is by the human mind and its limit- 
ed mode of comprehension subdivided into a 
multiplicity of phenomena. 

In order to show how such Unity can be imag- 
ined, we have first reduced the empire of thought 
to the single idea of the universe, and then the 
empire of phenomena appreciable to our senses 
remained, which is manifold in its nature, be- 
cause its parts and its events become perceptible 
to us by being separated and referred to Time 
and Space. But we have so far set aside the 
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notion of Time, in that we have pointed out that 
it does not exist in and for itsel/, but that it is 
only a mode by which we observe events, and 
by which their occurrence comes to our know- 
ledge. We must, in like manner, examine the 


idea of Space. 


(To becontinued.) 





“« Mutual dependence is the greatest peace 
waker. It nipsin the bud a thousand quarrels.’ 


“True greatness comes, not to be ministered 


unto, but to minister !” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO, 9, 1861. 





From the numerous articles on the subject of 
First-day Schools, several have been selected for 
our paper; we have necessarily declined many 
that have been sent. From those received this 
week, we select two which appear to embody the 
sentiments on both sides of the question. 


—_—~er 


Diez, at Macedon, of Typhus fever, Anicait, daugh- 
ter of David and Maria Hoag, formerly of Dutchess 
Co., aged 19 years, amember of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting. 


——, On the 5th of llth mo., 1860, of a short but 
painful illness, at his residence near Kennett Square 
Chester County. Pzxnock Brosivs, Son of William and 
Lydia Brosius, in the 33d year of his age. The deceas- 
ed was of a remarkably excitable and nervous temp- 
erament, but he met the pale messenger with great 
serenity and composure of mind; he was a member of 
Pennsgrove Montbly Meeting. 


a eto 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ORGANIZED 11th mo., 1860. 


A few Friends, feeling the importance of 
“ Friends children”’ having a more religious edu- 
cation in the order of the Society, and knowing 
the difficulties of bestowing such, when the chil- 
dren are exposed to promiscuous intercourse with 
others of different persuasions have united in en- 
deavoring to plan some measure in which pleas- 
ant and profitable instruction may be given on 
the first day of the week. 

For this purpose they met with a number of 
the children, first, at the school house, and af- 
terwards at the meeting house, both belonging 
to Birmingham Preparative Meeting, the con- 
sent of the meeting having previously been ob- 
tained. The friends engaged in this service, 
feel it should not be entered into lightly ; there 
are many difficulties attending it, which will re- 
quire patient perseverance and industry to over- 
come. There are few books prepared for the 
young in which they are really interested. Chil- 
dren mostly prefer incident, and are especially 
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fond of biography and narrative; witness their 


interest in the stories of the bible, which never 
tire, and in which the character is developed by 
the actions of the hero. Who ever knew achild 
to tire of “‘ David and Goliath,” of “ Joseph and 
his Brethren,” of “ Hannah and her little son 
Samuel,” or of the record of the acts of our Sa- 
viour, their little hearts thrilling responsive to 
the words of the meek and lowly Jesus. Alas! 
that in “ Friend’s books” there should be so lit- 
tle milk fur babes; they are often a record of 
meetings attended, and of the varying states of 
feeling in those meetings, and little more. They 
speak of trials, but leave us to imagine what trials 
and how met, seldom exciting the human sym- 
pathy which brings us together, as brother with 
brother, but standing, as it were, in a far-off land, 
which some of us only dimly see, and speaking 
in tongue unknown, not only to the children, 
but to some whose years are numbered by tens. 
How longingly in such a book do we look for an 
incident, like the one which John Woolman so 
feelingly relates, where he speaks of killing a 
mother bird; of his remose for the act, and then 
his killing the little ones. We go with him step 
by step, feeling how one sin drags us to the com- 
mission of another; we sympathise with his sor- 
row ; with him we repent—for have not we too 
gone through temptation, sin, sorrow, and repev- 
tance. To the poor little pilgrim, who often 
trips upon his way and sometimes falls, such 
a record of something which is real, tangible, 
and which he can understand, is like an oasis in 
the weary monotory through which he is trav- 
elling. May we not hope that books will be 
prepared for children which will meet the want 
often expressed but never hitherto supplied. We 
of course, refer to religious works, as there is all- 
ready an excellent supply of those upon natural 
history, &ec. 

With regard to the school now under considera- 
tion, the teachers being untried and new to their 
work, feel themselves obliged to walk cautiously, 
going forward slowly, step by step, sometimes 
pausing, sometimes uncertain, but hoping they 
may be preserved from doing any harm by un- 
authorized attempts to steady the ark. Hoping, 
too, to be of some service tothe little ones whom 
it is their earnest desire to benefit, though they 
are fully persuaded that the effort which can 
be made will fall short of that instruction which 
the rightly concerned parent should give at home. 
And, moreover, they have no desire nor design 
that such instruction should be superseded, but 
only offer their assistance towards the great end 
which all should labor to attain. A. 8. P. 


—_—___+———49— 





“Self discipline carries men forward like the 
hands of a watch, steadily though imperceptibly.” 


‘¢ A man who stickles for all which he thinks 
he deserves, will keep himself always uneasy.” 
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To the Editors. 

The following article I have compiled for the 
Intelligencer, from an “ Historical Eulogium ” 
of M. A. Laurent de Jussien, contained in a work 
entitled “ Botanical Information,” published in 
London in 1842, and conducted under the di- 
rection of William J. Hooker. A work which, 
from the limited number of copies published, is 
perhaps accessible to very few individuals in this 
country. H. J. 

Ist mo. 28th, 1861. 


M. A. LAURENT DE JUSSIEN. 


This celebrated Naturalist, the first to solve 
the method of natural arrangement in Botany, 
was born at Lyons, 4th mo. 12th, 1748. By an 
account drawn up and read before the Academy 
of Natural Sciences at Paris, it appears that his 
ancestry belonged to Montrilier, a small town 
situated among the mountains of the Lyonnais. 
One of the members of the family removed to 
the city of Lyons in the year 1680, to engage in 
the practice of Medicine. The Memoir states 
that “ He married and was the father of sixteen 
children, three of whom, Antoine, Bernard, and 
Joseph de Jussien were the most celebrated 
Botanists of the 18th century. The eldest of 
all this numerous and gifted family was called 
Christopher; from him descended M. Laurent 
de Jussien, who was destined to have the happi- 
ness of adding new credit to the name which his 
father and uncles had transmitted to him, and 
the no less rare felicity of handing it to a suc- 
cessor adapted to support its honor; a family in 
which the genius of Botany seems to have been 
hereditary for nearly two centuries, as was the 
spirit of mathematics during a long series of 
years in that of Bernouilli. : 

‘¢ Antoine de Jussien, with whom commenced 
the celebrity of the name and the taste for Bot- 
any, was a Botanist almost from his infancy. 
Before he attained to fourtcen years of age he 
had investigated, while herborizing the environs 
of Lyons and the adjoining provinces. At 
eighteen he studied in Montpelier, under Magnol, 
who was already proposing the namesof Famitvies, 
(a happy term, though then little understood,) of 
Affinities, and (so to speak,) of Parentage of 
Plants, and at twenty-four, he succeeded to 
Tourmfort, the greatest Botanist of his own time, 
and perhaps of any time, because it was he who 
first fixed the constitual ideas of the science of 
Botany, as Linnzeus, at a later period settled its 
nomenclature. 

“ Compelled to devote himself to the practice 
of medicine, in which he excelled, Antoine did 
not continue to effect for Botany all that his fer- 
tile and precocious genius had seemed to pro- 
mise. But in summoning to him his second 
brother, Bernard, he aid more for this science 
than his own entire and undivided attention 
could probably have performed. 
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“ After Bernard, he sent for Joseph, whose 
life was to be as perturbed as his brother’s should 
be calm, and who set off for Peru in 1735. He 
accompanied, in his capacity of Botanist, the 
astronomers whom the Acadewy were then send- 
ing, that they might measure at the equator a 
degree of the meridian, and thus resolve by de- 
finitive experiment, the famous and-long-debated 
question of the configuration of the earth. 
Joseph is an additional example of all the cour- 
age and patience which is inspired by devotion 
to science, which already reckons so many vie- 
tims, and enumerates them in nearly all parts of 
the world ; a kind of heroism almost peculiar to 
modern times. Detained at first by the curiosity 
that such rich and novel regions might well in- 
spire, subsequently hindered from departing by 
the natives of the country, who being attacked 
by a severe epidemic, were most unwilling to lose 
the services of an able physician, he did not re- 
visit the land of his birth till after thirty years 
of the severest fatigues, when worn out alike in 
body and mind, having even lost all recollection 
of what he had done, he too well justified by his 
labors and misfortunes the title that Condor- 
cet bestowed upon bim of the Martyr of Botany. 

‘Of these three brethren, the only one who 
exercised a powerful influence on Botany, and 
through Botany on Natural History in general, 
was Bernard. He it was, who, while all the 
other French Botanists, beginning by his brother 
Antoine, were timidly following the traces of 
Tourmfort, opened to himself'a new path in which 
there was no predecessor, and in which none was 
to go farther than his nephew, M. Laurent de 
Jussien.” 

“This worthy follower of Bernard, as soon 
us he had completed his earlier studies, was 
sent for by his uncle to come to Paris, where he 
arrived in 1765, at seventeen years of age. Thus 
did he find himself at once placed beside the in- 
dividual who had swayed the sceptre of Botany 
in France ever since the time of Tourmfort, (and 
whose only European rival was Linnzus,) a won- 
derful man, whose name was filling the learued 
world, and who had written near!y nothing. But 
if Bernard de Jussien had written little, he had 
thought much; he had passed his life in medi- 
tating on one of those questions which uaravel 
all the other questions of a science; he solved 
the problem of the Method in Natural History, 
and had done so during a period when efforts of 
all kinds had strikingly advanced the human 
mind. 

“At the time when the young Jussien came to 
his uncle, Antoine had just died. Joseph was 
yet in Peru, and the illustrious old man was liv- 
ing nearly alone, lodging in a small house in a 
retired place, where he was, much of his time, 
occupied in profound meditation. 

“To his simplicity of manners, and love for a 
continuous train of thought, in which by the pe- 
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culiar turn of his mind, he rather admitted the 
ideas which arose, than sought for them, he added 
the strictest and most exact regularity in all his 
habits. Every thing in his house was done with 
extreme order, in a spirit of method, so to speak, 
of the most unerring kind; daily, at the same 
hour, and after the same fashion, had each meal 
its fixed and invariable time; supper was regu- 
larly served at nine, and when the young Laurent 
ventured on rare occasions to indulge himself in 
a visit to the theatre, he never failed to calculate 
the precise number of minutes which it should 
require for him to enter the eating room by one 
door precisely at the instant when his uncle was 
coming in at the other. 

“A trifling circumstance exhibits another 
trait of Bernard’s character. That portion of 
his income which was not required for his run- 
ning expenses, he deposited in a chest. One 
day being called upon to incur a large and extra 
expense, he opened this chest, and found in it 
40,000 franes; it was then closed not to be re- 
opened till after his death, when about an equal 
sum was discovered there. 

“Tt is an unfair allegation to say that Bernard 
de Jussien treated his ideas much as he did his 
money. With the same regularity and continu- 
ity, yet with a degree of carelessness did he ac- 
cumulate them; at Jength, dipping into the 
treasures of his mind one happy day, he drew 
thence his plan for the Natural Orders, an un- 
dying proof of his genius; again he let them 
gather up, and at his decease bequeathed these 
ideas to his nephew, as the most valuable part 
of his inheritance. 

‘¢ Bernard passed most of his time in thought, 
and habitually meditated in a sitting posture. 
The uncle and nephew spent the day at work in 
the same apartment without speaking to one 
another; but in the evening, the young man 
read what he had written to his uncle, who in 
his turn communicated to him his views and re- 
flections. 

“Tt is easy to perceive that the impressions 
derived from a man of this stamp, must have in- 
fluenced the character of the youthful Jussien, 
as much as they did his pursuits. Hence arose 
a similar simplicity of habits, constancy at work, 
and perseverance in following out any great and 
leading idea; never were two men apparently so 
made to merge into one, and to prolong the same 
existence, as if they formed in fact only two ages 
or successive phases of one and the self-same 
life. After five years spent with his uncle in 
active stndy and intimate converse, the young 
Laurent, though but twenty-two years old, was 
already a Doctor of Medicine, and Assistant in 
the botanical Chair at the Jardin des Plantes. 
To Bernard he constantly referred, consulted 
him in every difficulty, applied to him in all his 
doubts, often as much stimulated by filial affec- 
tion as by scientific curiosity. For, after the 
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death of Antoine, his brother Bernard had sunk 
into deep dejection, and at length lost his .eye- 
sight. Nothing, perhaps, would have sufficed 
to render life tolerable to the old mau, but the 
ingeniousschemes by which the youth continually 
managed to rouse his mind in suggesting subjects 
of enquiry alike striking and difficult.” 


(To be continued.) 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
BRAIN DIFFICULTIES. 
(Continued from page. 742.) 


There is no circumstance with regard to the 
human economy more remarkable than the tol- 
erance sometimes exhibited by the brain, of grave 
lesions and disorder within its substance. The 
popular idea that to touch the sensorium is tan- 
tamount to annihilating the life, is a monstrous 
fallacy. Soldiers have been known to carry bul- 
lets in their brains without any serious inconven- 
ience, and heroic operations are often performed 
upon the cerebral mass without injury to the 
patient. A surgeon lately informed us that he 
had a young stable-boy lately under his care, 
whose skull had been fractured by the kick of a 
horse and forced in upon the cerebral mass, so 
crushing it that a portion had to be removed ; 
nevertheless the patient recovered, and it was 
remarkable that whereas, before the accident he 
had been subject -to fits, and was rather a dull 
boy, after the accident he became much brighter, 
and continues so to this day. In all probability 
these fits were of an epileptiform character, ow- 
ing to the pressure of a specula of bone upon 
the surface of the brain, and when this was re- 
moved by the operation, the cause that led to his 
dullness no longer existed. The kick of the 
horse was in fact the most fortunate thing that 
could have happened to him. 

Dr. Ferrior relates the case of a man who re- 
tained all his faculties entire until the moment 
of his death, yet one-half of whose brain was on 
examination discovered to have been destroyed 
by suppuration, Dr. Heberden tells us of a man 
who performed the ordinary duties of life with 
half a pound of water resting on his brain ; and 
a still more remarkable case is mentioned by Dr. 
Q’Halloran in which a man suffered an injury 
upon the head which caused the suppuration of 
the skull, through which nearly one-half of the 
brain was discharg.d, mixed with matter, yet 
this man preserved his intellectual faculties until 
the moment of his death. Nevertheless, we are 


inclined to agree with Dr. Winslow that even in” 


these anomalous cases there must have been some 
disturbance of the mental powers observable, 
had the attention of a‘ competent observer been 
directed to them, and that as a rule it will be 
found logically true, that wherever there has 
been found the trace of organic cerebral change, 
there also must have been manifestations of men- 
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tal disturbance. It is not often that fracturing | charge of large quantities of the phosphatic salts 
the skull proves a curative operation, but there | by means of the kidneys; this circumstance ta- 
can be little doubt that mere accidental shocks | ken together with the remarkable fact thatin the 
to the sick brain have proved far more effective | brain of the adult idiot there is a very small 
than even the skill of the physician. “I have} amount of phosphorus—not more than in that 
been informed,” says Dr. Prichard, “on good | of a child—points to the conclusion that it plays 
authority, that there was, some time since, a|a very important part in the substance of the 
family consisting of three boys, who were all| mental powers. That in the large majority of 
considered as idiots. One of them received a se- | cases of insanity the blood is mainly in fault, 
vere injury on the head; from that time his fac- | there can be little doubt; but when we remem- 
ulties began to brighten, and he is now a man | ber how slight an alteration in the constitution 
of good talents, and practices as a barrister; his | of the vital fluid will produce cerebral symptoms 
brothers are still idiotic and imbecile.” Wehave! of a very marked character, we no longer won- 
it on the authority of Petrarch, that a slight con- der at the pertivacity with which these changes 
cussion of the brain wonderfully strengthened | have eluded our observation. There are certain 
the memory of Pope Clement VI. It is equally | moments before dinner when most men suffer 
certain that tumors have gone on slowly increas- ; what the late Dr. Marshall Hall called the tem- 
ing within the substance of the brain itself with- | per disease, the amiable become suddenly unami- 
out for a long time disturbing the mental power | able, and the best of us snappish ; the morale of 
of the individual. The case of Dr. Wollaston is | the individual is entirely altered. Want of rest, 
remarkably illustrative of this. His death was again, will so exhaust the mind that people posi- 
occasioned by a cerebral growth of this nature, | tively are subject at such times to delusions, im- 
which in all probability existed there from early | agining their best friends are slighting them, and 
youth, without perceptibly to ordinary observers exhibiting in various ways quasi symptoms of in- 
affecting his intellect. At last itattained tosuch sanity. We very much question, however, if 
a large size that it encroached upon the cavities chemists yet possess skill enough to detect the 
of the brain, and produced paralysis of one side temporary errors of the blood, which we know 
of the body. Notwithstanding this his brain re- must have given rise to this condition of things. 
mained quite clear, and the last moments of his Let us ask again, In what particular does the 
life were engaged in writing some figures in | blood differ during sleep from-that which it pre- 
arithmetic pregression, in order to convince his | sents in the waking state? It contains we know 
friends that, although his tongue was mute for- , a trifle more carbonic acid; but surely, this ad- 
ever, his brain was clear. ‘dition will not account for the act of dreaming, 
In the great majority of cases, however, post in which we rehearse, as it were, in the inner 
mortem examinations present but faint signs of world of the brain, the wildest thoughts of the 
any lesion of substance, even where the mind insane. 
during life has been thoroughly disordered. The | If the pathologist is so often baffled in detect- 
physician but too often seeks in vain in the luna-' ing actual disorganization of the instrument 
tic’s brain for any trace of disorganization. He through which mind is manifested, the alienist 
knows, nevertheless, that alterations of some kind , physician is rarely at a loss to read the symptoms 
must exist, and attributes his failure to the coarse- | that during life are sure to present themselves. 
ness of the methods of examination at present | Dr. Winslow has cultivated a new field of re- 
employed. The scalpel alone will never find it | search in those chapters of his work, in which he 
out, and even the microscope as yet fails to de- treats of the incipient stages of brain disease. 
tect departures from normal structure of so del- | The public are apt to date the amount of mental 
icate a kind as those which are sufficient to over- | disturbances from some overt act, which has 
turn noble minds; and we entirely agree with | startled and compelled the attention of friends. 
Dr. Winslow in believing that, in order to de- |} Alas! the first overt act, in too many cases, has 
tect the more subtle lesions of the brain, we must | also been the last, and the verdict of suicide 
call in the labors of the Chemico-Cerebral path- | committed in a fit of temporary insanity is con- 
ologist. Sir B. Brodie has shown that the ner- sidered sufficient to exonerate all parties from 
vous substance of the brain is distinguished from | any blame ; but in every case the first overt act 
all other tissues (the bones excepted) by the very { has been preceded by sigus and portents of the 
“arge proportion of phosphorus which it coutains, | patient’s state of mind, which the experienced 
amounting to no less than 1.5 per cent. in 100, | eye could not fail to detect. The ink is scarcely 
and if we speak of the solid matter alone, the | dry which recorded the suicide of a very able 
important position held by this chemical agent | chancellor of a western diocese. On the inquest 
in the brain is still more apparent, no less than | it was stated that he had been troubled in his 
one-tenth of the whole being composed of phos- | mind for several days previous to the catastrophe 
phorus. It isa well-known fact that any labo- | by an error of 2s. 7d. which he had made in 
rious mental exercise, indeed, any protracted ex-| his diocesan accounts. This symptom of a de- 
ertion of the nervous system, results in a dis-' parture from the well-known ordinary mascaline 
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tone of his mind would have suggested to any 
skilful physician the necessity for having him 
placed, under surveillance ; had such a step been 
taken, his friends probably would not have had 
to lament his loss. It may be urged, we know, 
that if we refine too much in this direction, the 
merest effects of temper and exhibitiuns of ec- 
centricity which constitute character will at last 
be looked upon an1 watched with suspicion, as 
indicating a tendency to mental disease, and 
that those only will be considered to be sane, 
who possess ordinary level minds without suffi- 
cient originality to go out of the beaten track. 
Such an error in reasoning no well-educated phy- 
sician would be guilty of; but he would note 
with extreme suspicion any sudden change of a 
man’s settled habits or revolution in his modes 
of thought. As Dr. Andrew Combe remarks :— 

“Tt is the prolonged departure, without any 
adequate external cause, from the state of feeling 
and mode of thinking usual to the individual 
when in health, that is the true feature of disor- 
der in mind; and the degree in which this dis- 
order ought to be held as constituting insanity, 
is a question of another kind, and which we can 
scarcely hope for unanimity of sentiment upon.” 

There are very many cases, however, in which 
insanity shows itself by a simple exaggeration of 
usually healthy conditions. In these cases the 
physician finds the greatest difficulty in saying 
where the line shall be drawn which shall bring 
the patient under the eye of the law. The na- 
turally pasionate man becomes outrageous, the 
religous person becomes fanatical, the vain ex- 
ceedingly boastful, the liberal extravagant; the 
only departure from the ordinary mental condi- 
tion in these cases, is an extraordinary exaltation 
of the passions and emotions. It is cases such 
as these which produce so much misery in the 
domestic circles, inasmuch as the present state 
of the lunacy law does not justify their being 
placed under control. A person thus affectcd 
may with impunity squander his whole substance 
and bring his family to ruin; he may render 
them miserable for years by the most unfounded 
suspicions ; he may bring disgrace upon his name 
by exercising that excess of the secretive power 
which finds its climax in meaningless petty thefts. 
The condition of sanity. and insanity in such 
cases graduate so imperceptibly into each other, 
that the physician scarcely dares to give a certi- 
ficate of insanity ; and many families are forced 
to stand idly by whilst they see themselves irre- 
trievably devoted to ruin, merely because the 
rigid rules of the lunacy law cannot be made 
flexible enough to meet the ever-varying pheno- 
mena of diseased mind. 

The difficulty of discovering the physical cause 
of many forms of insanity is easily accounted 
for, if Dr. Winslow is right in his hypothesis 
that there is such a thing as a co-ordinating men- 


tal power, the disease of which is liable to pro- | phemous expressions, wild denunciations of ha- 
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duce the strongest psychological eccentricities. 
The later physiologists hold that the physical 
actions are governed, as it were, by a special 
power which is believed to reside in the cerebel- 
lum, or lesser brain; and the disease popularly 
known as St. Vitus’ dance is supposed on very 
good grounds to arise in consequence of a de- 
rangement of that power. The patient cannot 
conduct the food to his mouth; his legs go every 
way but the right one when he attempts to walk; 
he makes the oddest grimaces when asked to look 
you in the face; and in short, he is so incapable 
of performing one act of volition as he should 
do, that the disease is aptly called “ the insanity 
of the muscles.” The extraordinary pbysical 
exertion performed by persons so affected is al- 
most beyond belief. Dr. Abercrombie relates 
the case of a lady who would sometimes throw 
her whole body into a kind of convulsive spring, 
by which she would leap as a fish may do, from 
the floor on to the top of a wardrobe full five 
feet high ; at other times she would rotate her 
head for several weeks together. Others have 
been known to rapidly rotate the whole body for 
a month continuously ; one extraordinary case is 
on record in which a young girl became possessed 
with the idea of standing upon her head with 
her feet perpendicularly upwards ; as soon as she 
had accomplished this position she fell as if par. 
alyzed, and then commenced the same action 
again, continuing it fifteen times in a minute for 
fifteen hours in the day! Insanity of the mus- 
cles is indeed an appropriate name to give to such 
an affection. Having contemplated the fright- 
ful effect of disease of the co-ordinating power, 
let us for a moment consider the exquisite nicety 
with which that power, when in health, adjusts 
the muscles to perform any specific act. Let us 
take for example the muscles of the arm of Pa- 
ganiniin drawing forth the exquisite tones of his 
violin. It is almost impossible to conceive the 
precision and aplomb with which different groups 
of muscles must have been directed to produce 
the delicate shades of music he called forth bya 
simple act of volition, yet this accuracy, however 
often repeated, never failed-him. Let us grant 
that there is some co-ordinating power—some 
executive presiding over the just association of 
our ideas—and there is no incoherence for which 
its disease may not be held responsible. 

‘“‘ There is no fixed or even transient delusion,” 
says Dr. Winslow in the case of Psychical Chorea. 
‘‘In these cases the insanity appears to depend 
upon a disordered state of the co-ordinatings 
power (eliminated in all probability in the cere- 
brum) and paralysis uf what may be designated 
the executive, or to adopt the phraseology of Sir 
William Hamilton, regulative, or legislative fac- 
ulties of the mind. The patient so affected deals 
in the most inexplicable absurd combinations of 
i eas. Filthy ejaculations, terrible oaths, blas- 
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tred, revenge, and contempt, allusions the most} 
obscene, are often singularly mingled with the 
most exalted sentiments of love, affection, virtue, 
purity, and religion. . . . I have often known 
patients while suffering from the choreic type of 
insanity, alternately to spit, bite, caress, kiss, 
vilify, and praise those near them, and to utter 
one moment sentiments that would do honor to 
the most orthodox divines, and immediately after- 
wards to use language onaly expected to proceed 
from the mouths of the most depraved of human 
beings. This phase of mental aberration is often 
seen unassociated with any form of delusion, 
hallucination, or illusion.” 


What the nature of this mental regulative 
force may be we know no more than we do of 
the muscular co-ordinating power. Physical 


methods of inquiry tell us nothing, and cannot 
be expected to do so. 


(To be continued.) 


———__—~~ee 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 


Backwark, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night ! 

Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 

Take me again to your heart as of yore, 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair, 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep ; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Backward, flow backward, O tide of years ! 

I am so weary of toils and of tears— 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain— 
Take them and give me my childhood again! 
I bave grown weary of dust and decay, 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away, 
Weary of sowing for others to reap ; 

Rock me to sleep, mothér, rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded, our faces between, 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again ; 
Come from the silence so long and so deep ; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep ! 


Over my beart in days that are flown, 

No love like mother-love ever was shown, 

No other worship abides and endures, 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient, like yours. 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain ; 
Slumber’s soft calm o’er my heavy lids creep, 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Come, let your brewn hair, just lighted with gold. 
Fall on your shoulders again, as of old, 

Let it fall over my forehead to night, 

Shading my faint eyes away from the light, 

For with its sunny-edged shadows once more, 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore, 
Lovingly, softly its bright billows sweep : 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Mother, dear mother! the years have been long 
Since I last husked to your lullaby song ; 

Since then, unto my sou! it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been but a dream. 
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Clasped to your arms in a loving embrace, 
Witb your ligbt lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep ; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep ! 
Philadelphia Saturday Post. FLORENCE Percy. 


—_—_—_—— 68 


HOLY THINGS. 


What God hath sanctified, that call thou not 
Unclean or common. Oft the stranger’s foot 
Threads heedless o’er the spot, that, like a shrine 
Of holy memories, bows some heart in prayer. 
God’s temples are not those alone which man 

Has reared, and hallowed by the outward forms 
Of praise and prayer. His various messengers 

Of joy or grief have laid the corner-stone 

In many a lowly home, on which the years 

Build up the structure of pure thoughts and deeds,— 
Those high communings of the soul with Heaven, 
That spring from life’s intense realities. 


The mysteries of boly love invest 

With their own holiness the humblest things. 

Sayest thou, ‘‘It is a withered flower, a weed 

Plucked by the wayside”? Dost thou fling it by 

As worthless? Nay, my brother, but to me 

Those withered leaves may tell a tale of hours, 

Shrined in the deep heart’s blessed memories, 

And love—O sacred love!—now passed from earth 
away. 


y 
I charge thee, brother, walk with reverent tread 
Upon thy Maker’s earth. Thou knowest not when 
Thy sandalled foot intrudes on holy ground. 


Press not with harshness on the thousand strings 
That form that wondrous harp, the human soul. 
O gently touch them, that,thou call not forth 
The voice of discord, where thou shouldst awake 
The heart’s sweet music. Is thy brother void 
Of outward graces? Still beneath the shell 

Of rustic manners there may lie a soul 

Of finest texture, which thy careless hand 

Might rudely shatter, and deface the work 

By God made fair. What He hath sanctified, 
Beware iest thou call common or unclean. 


a 
THE FOOT OF A HORSE. 


The human hand has often been taken to il- 
lustrate Divine wisdom—and very well. But 
have you ever examined your horse’s foot? It 
is hardly less curious, in its way. Its parts are 
somewhat complicated, yet their design is sim- 
ple and obvious. The hoof is not, as it appears 
to the careless eye, a mere lump of insensible 
bone fastened to the leg by a joint. It is made - 
up of a series of thin layers, or leaves, of horn, 
about five hundred in number, nicely fitted to 
each other and forming a lining to the foot it- 
self. Then there are as many more layers, be- 
longing to what is called the ‘ coffin bone” and 
fitted into this. These are elastic. Take a quire 
of paper and insert the leaves one by one, inte 
those of another quire and you will get some idea 
of the arrangements of the several layers. Now, 
the weight of the horse rests on as many elastic 
springs as there are layers in his four feet—about 
4000 ; and all this is contrived, not only for the 
easy conveyance of the horse’s own body, but 
whatever burdens may be laid on him. 
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THE FIRST RAGGED SCHOOL. 


The Scotch pique themselves a little on having 
taxen the first step in this movement, and have 
good reason for the self-gratulation. No doubt, 
so far as the British Isles are concerned, the first 
of these institutions originated in the north; but 
few of us are perhaps aware that, in the little 
town of Weimer, “ where,’’ as Professor Blackie 
hath it, “fair Peace her bloodless victories tells,”’ 
such an institution flourished 37 years ago. 

The life of Frederick Perthes, which was lately 
translated, has presented to the English public 
a picture of German life—a picture of a good 
man’s mind, and of domestic harpiness such as 
has been seldom seen ; and among the various 
subjects of interest treated of in these volumes, 
public and private, secular avd theological, the 
chapter on the first Ragged School and its founder 
is one of the most attractive. One thing very 
notable is, that John Falk, to whom the honoris 
due of having been the first in this good work, 
was not a man of any great intellectual power— 
u large heart, a disinterested, warm, unselfish 
nature, united with complete devotion to the one 
object, insured success; though in his literary 
undertakings he had previously been a butt for 
the ridicule of his learned countrymen. Falk 
was a native of West Prussia, and had come to 
reside in Weimar, when his compassion was ex- 
cited by the number of children left destitute by 
the battles of Jena, Liitzen, and Leipsic, which 
had left them fatherless, and who now wandered, 
like wild beasts of the forest, in the neighbor- 
hood of those scenes of horror. These young 
savages were the wreck of Napoleon’s armies— 
dark-eyed boys from southern France and sunny 


three hundred, and took them into his own house, 
and resolved to devote his life to the task of 
reclaiming them, aud giving them the blessings 
of education and an honest calling. To do so, 
besides his own devotion and energy, large funds 
were necessary ; and part of his unpopularity 
may well be ascribed, not only to his eccentrici- 
ties, his riding his hobby very hard, but to his 
- being a bold and untiring beggar—the burden of 
his song being always “ give, give.” Having 
himself given his mind and body to the work of 
saving souls, he could not understand any one 
being lukewarm in such a cause, or stinting 
either their labor ortheirsubstance. Falk wisely 
said, speaking of the abuses of the time, “nor 
will matters be mended so long as men regard 
merely preaching and the hearing of preaching 
as a Christian act, whereas Christian action is 
itself the true sermon.” He acted up to this 
principle; and night and day gave himself to the 
work. He had much to disappoint, but still 
more to encourage him, and was determined 
never to see difficulties. When his house was 


Italy, besides a multitude from all the tribes of 
Germany. Of these, Falk collected more than 
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sold by the proprietor, he naturally found no one 
very willing to receive him and his three hun- 
dred children into another: he therefore resolved 
to build, and to do the whole by the hancs of his 
|children ; “so that,” as he said, ‘ every tile in 
|the roof, every nail in the walls, every lock on 
|the doors, every chair and every table in the 
rooms, shall be a witness to their industry.” 

To any one familiar with our Ragged Schools, 
the following description, given by Perthes, of 
the first Ragged School, which he visited in 1822, 
'is very significant : “‘ About fifty journeymen and 

apprentices, all of them former inmates of the 
Ragged Hospital, were working at the new build- 
ing as masons and carpenters. They were served 
by boys still in the institution ; horrid, cannibal- 
like faces they all had, with the wolf of the 
desert unmistakably imprinted on their foreheads. 
In the expression of many, however, there were 
traces of a new life; and Falk says it is a real 
pleasure to see how the claws and the shaggy 
tufts gradually fall off.” 

Falk’s work and life-labor were crowned with 
great success. No doubt, many of his protégés 
returned to their wild ways, still a much larger 
number grew up sober and industrious citizens ; 
and many a thriving artisan, in his happy and 

peaceful home, blessed the memory of his bene- 
factor, who had taught him the first lesson of 
rectitude and self-respect. Also that has taken 
place of which he was himself so confident—the 
idea which possessed him has spread throughout 
Christian Europe ; and though the name of the 
whimsical John Falk is seldom heard, the desire 
of his heart is accomplished. Wherever there is 
want and misery, there also there is a door open 
for the children of the destitute to learn the 
great lesson how to live for this world and for 
the next. And in our days, Industrial Schools 
have noble lords for their managers, and dainty 
ladies for their patrons.—- Chambers’ Journal. 


— OO ———— 
TO BLOW EGGS FOR PRESERVATION IN CABINETS. 


A ready method of effecting this purpose, is 
to take a tube either of glass or metal, one end 
of which is drawn out, or fashioned to a point, 
(the tube being large enough to hold the con- 
tents of an egg,) and having made a pin hole at 
the side of the egg, large enough to admit the 
point of the pipe, (one sixth part of an inch), ap- 
ply the mouth to the large end, and suck as 
hard as possible. The contents of the egg will 
immediately rise into the tube. Having blown 
them out into a basin, suck a little clean water 
into the tube and blow it into the egg; shake the 
egg for about a minute, and draw out the water 
again into the tube, and it will leave the egg per- 
fectly clean. The common dropping tube of 
the chemist, which has a ball in the middle of 
it, answers this purpose extremely well.—LZou- 
don’s Mag.of Nat. History, 1831. 
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THE WOES OF KANSAS. 


R. J. Hinton, writes from Kansas : 
‘* Aronson, K. T., Dec. 26, 1860. 


I have never seen such frightful distress in my 
life. There are forty thousand persons whoare des- 
This town, being 
the nearest and only railroad point, is therefore 
If you 
could see the scene in the office here for one half 
hour, you would carry away for life a saddening 
During 


titute in Kansas at this time. 


the headquarters for the relief supplies. 


sight. I have been here several days. 
that time over two hundred teams have come in, 


distance varying from fifty to two hundred and 
fifty miles. It is very cold, snow is six inches 


deep on the prairies, the northwest wind has 
been blowing for some days, there is of course no 
grass, and as a consequence the cattle suffer. 
Then the men, if you could see their rags—they 
can’t be called clothing—tattered, torn in shreds 
worse than a scare-crow in a New England field. 
Yet these men who come are the best clothed in 
their settlement, sent because they are so. There 
are thousands of men, women and children with- 
out shoes to their feet in this bleak winter wea- 
ther. We hear of families naked and see many 
almost so. 

My heart aches with a sight I have just wit- 


nessed. A poor German settler came in to get 


supplies. His fragments of shoes, tied up in old 
rags, did not protect his feet from the cold. He 
started last night from home, and was brought 
in this morning with his feet badly frozen. We 
provided for him. If you could have seen his 
gratitude, it would have started tears. A poor 
fellow named Bank, who lives in Waubausee 
County, came in yesterday, His home is over 
one hundred and twenty-five miles from this place. 


He started several days since, with one yoke of 


oxen, all the team he had. Crossing the Kansas 
River, the ice hurt one of the oxen so that it died 
next day. The poor fellow had no team, but 
managed to get here with the help of the remain- 
ing members of his company. He did not know 
what he should do, no teams to draw wood or do 
anything with at home. Never shall I forget 
the grateful emotion which he expressed when 
General Pomeroy gave him money enough to buy 
an ox with. The strong man took the money in 
a sort of stupor, as he realized it be turned away, 
and sitting on the ground wept likea child. The 
tears of a man are most painful to witness, and 
nothing brings the fearful destitution of the peo- 
ple so vividly to view as such simple incidents 
as these. 

Whole settlements are left with only a week 
or ten days’ rations, waiting for the teams to re- 
turn, and they can bring but enough to last at 
the most two weeks or so. 

Something ought to be done. There is no 
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money to buy food or clothing with. The people 
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are selling or have sold their cattle, which is the 
worst sacrifice a Western farmer can make. 

The people in the Western States are liberally 
donating provisions. We want shoes, clothes, 
and money to pay freight. 


























DEATHS IN 1860. 


From the first of January last until Saturday, 
the 29th inst., the whole number of interments 
in the city was 11,714, of which 4706 were 
adults and 6008 children Of the whole num- 
ber 6267 were males, and 4447 females; boys, 
3466 ; girls, 3128. Under one year the number 
was 2542; from one to two years, 1116; two to 
five, 1146 ; five to ten, 493 ; ten to fifteen, 180; 
fifteen to twenty, 326; twenty to thirty, 1062; 
thirty to forty, 980; forty to fifty, 903; fifty to 
sixty, 579; sixty to seventy, 600; seventy to 
eighty, 422; eighty to ninety, 239; ninety to 
one hundred, 61 ; over a hundred, 8. The whole 
number of deaths by consumption was 1555; 
deaths by disease of the heart, 295.— Inquirer. 
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At the age of seventy-five one must, of course, 
think frequently of death. But this thought 
never gives me the least uneasiness—I am so 
fully convinced that the soul is indestructible, 
and that its activity will continue through eter- 
nity. It is like the sun, which seems, to our 
earthly eyes, to set in night, but is in reality 
gone to diffuse its light elsewhere. Even while 
sinking, it remains the same sun.— Goethe. 
























































ITEMS OF NEWS. 














Kansas.—On the 28th ult., the House of Represent- 
atives passed the Senate bill for the admission of Kan- 
sas; the bill has received the signature of the Presi- 
dent.' Kansas now becomes the thirty-fourth state of 
the Union and the ninetenth free state. 

















Tue Strats or Potanp.—The following letter from 
St. Petersburg, recently announces that considerable 
excitement prevails among the population of ancient 
Poland. 

The government here is much occupied with the 
dispatches lately received, which announce considera- 
ble excitement among the population of the slave 
provioces of Turkey and of Austria. The reforms and 
the concessions made to the Hungarians by the Aus- 
trian government have produced considerable excite- 
ment among the Poles. They in turn demand the 
restoration of all their national rights. The patriots 
of Posen assembled at the hotel of the Bazaar, raised 
their voice at the tomb of their representative, Count 
Petroweski, in order to give a significant mark of their 
esteem to their deputies to the Chambers at Berlin. 
Symptows not less significant are remarked at Cracow, 
which was delivered up to Austria by Nicholas. The 
same feeling is observed throughout Gallacia. The 
newspapers published in the kingdom of Poland— 
properly so called—dare not mention a word of what 
is going forward; but the absence of the nobility at 
Wilna and at Warsaw during the Emperor Alexander’s 
visit, renders all discussion unnecessary as to the feel- 
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ing which animates the population of that unfortunate 
country. 


Prepictine THE STatB oF THE WEATHER.—The 
method of recording and predicting the weather, pur- 
sued each day at the Smithsonian [ustitute. is peculiar- 
ly simple. They have a map of the United States 
hung upon a board, with pins stuck through at the 
poiots where the observers of the Institute are station- 
ed. Daily reports are received by telegraph from 
many of these points. Each morning an assistant 
hangs a corn on the pins to indicate the state of the 
weather—black if raining, green if snowing, brown if 
cloudy, and white if fair. All storms travel East, and 
tbus they are enabled to predict, with great certainly, 
the condition of the weather twelve hours in advanee. 


Fac-Simire TeteGrams.— The Abbe Casselli of Flor- 
ence, is engaged in completing a telegraph which is to 
transmit dispatches line for line a fac-smile of the 
writing of the person who tranemits them. Experi- 
ments are being carried on between Parie and Amiens, 


Unpercrounp Raitway.—The great underground 
railway in London, to connect all the railways of that 
metropolis, is being constructed with unflagging en- 
ergy. 


Acciimation Socizety.—In France, the Acclimation 
Society offers a medal worth $200 for the complete 
domestication of the kiang—a valuable beast of bur- 
den, of great swiftness, which belongs to Thibet. The 
same medal for tte domestication of a large species of 
the Kangaroo—but whether to be ridden, driven, or 
eaten, it does not say; six specimens are to be pro- 
duced, and of the second generation, bred by the win- 
ner. $400 is offered for the introduction and do- 
mestication of the African ostrich, and the Australian 
emu, to be hatched in the same way as barnyard 
fowls, and of the second generation. 


A New Cotor.—A patent has lately been taken out 
by C. Couper, of London, for a new and beautiful 
blue color. It consists of soluble Prussian blue and 
carmine of indigo mixed together, according to their 
combining proportions. He has found that these two 
blue coloring substances dissolve one another and 
combine to form a new bdlue of definite composition, 
which possesses the property of being applied to fabrics 
made of both vegetable and animal substances, either 
with or without mordants, This blue isa clear color, 
and does not vary in artificial or solar light. 


ImporTaNT FRoM Syrta.—Letters from Syria, receiv- 
ed at Boston, state that new conspiracies have been 
discovered there, and another explosion of Mohamme- 
dan fanaticism is feared. A plot bas been di-covered 
at Aleppo, and fourteen persons have been arrested. 
It is evident that if the European troops were with- 
drawn, that there would be no safety for Christians in 
the land. But the most important fact is, that the 
Frevch Emperor refuses to withdraw his army at the 
end of the six months agreed upon, and it is thought 
may insist upon permanent occupation of the country. 


“Tairty-Six Tarty.”—The reader who is curious to 
know exactly where ruus this oft-mentioned line will 
get a clear idea of it by taking the map and tracing it 
as follows: It commences at the point on the Atlan- 
tic coast where the dividing line between Virginia and 
North Carolina commences; passes along the line 
dividing those States; along the line between Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky; along the line between the 
States of Missouri and Arkensas ; thence through the 
Territory of the Cherokee Nation, through New Mexi- 
co, striking the eastern boundary of the State of Cali- 
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fornia a short distance south of the middle, striking 
the Pacific a short distance south of Monterey bay. 
On the south of that line there are about 300,000 
square miles of territory, including Indian reservations, 
while on the north there are about 1,300,000 square 
miles. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meay.—The Flour market is remarkably 
quiet, and prices are rather"weak. Small sales are 
making to retailers from $5 25 to 5 31 per barrel 
for common, superfine and straight brands; $5 75 
for extra family, and $6 12a 6 75 for fancy lots. 
Nothing doing in Rye Flour or Corn Mea]. The former 
is held at $3 62. The latter held at $3. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue small, 
and prices are without material change. Small sales 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at 
$1 26 a 128 per bush. White is scarce and ranges 
from $1 35 a 1 45. Ryeis steady at 75 cents for Penn- 
sylvania and 68 certs for Southern. Corn is very 
dull at the decline mentioned on Saturday. Small 
sales of new yellow at 58 and old at 70 cents. Oats 
are steady at 334 cents for Penna. and 32 cents 
for Delaware. 


Croverseep is dull. Further sales at $5 0025 18 
per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25 a 2 50. Flaxseed 
is steady at $1 45. 


AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the most 
healthy and delightful portions of Chester Co. and is 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station on 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
The Summer Term of 1861, will commence Second 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th. and continue 20 weeks. 
Vacation, during the warmest part of the season. 
Terms $60 per session. 
For particulars Address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
Fairville P. O. Chester Co. Pa 


Rererinces, Benj. Swayne, London Grove Pa; 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St, Phila; T. M. Plummer, 
Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd, 8t. 


BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18th) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. 

For Circulars containing other particulars, address 

Jane HILiBory, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 
lat mo. 26.—2m. 


REEN LAWN BUARDING SCHOOL, for Sale or 
Rent; situated near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 
three miles north of the Kennett Square depot, ou the 
Baltimore Central Railroad. Terms moderate ; address 
Evita B. Caarrant, P: oprietor. 
Unionville, P. 0. 
lst mo., 19th—4t. 


Merrihew d Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 





